






VoLUME XXM1- 


THE THEMATIC AND THE LYRIC FOR YOUNG 
PIANISTS. 


W. S. B. MATHEWS 


Ts are two little pieces of direction to the musical 
thought of young piano pupils, and, perhaps, of young 
vocal pupils as well, which, if the teacher does not perform, 
the pupil, in a great majority of cases, will entirely miss. | 
mean the lyric melody of the better class, as represented by 
some of the little pieces of Gurlitt and Stephen Heller, and 
the thematic, as represented in its highest development by 
Bach. The need of these two distinct and opposite poles 
of musical development lies in the fact that the ears of young 
pupils are almost always very much vulgarized by the school, 
Sunday-school, and popular songs they hear, and by the 
further fact that, despite the almost universal desire on the 
part of parents that their children should ‘‘learn music,” the 
music which they have in mind is not quite the same as that 
| am thinking of when | pen these lines, or when a musical 
reader passes over them. 

Popular melody, ‘‘trash”’ some call it unkindly and un- 
necessarily as well as improperly, generally turns upon cer- 
tain symmetries of phrases and rhythms, a certain lingering 
upon the best-loved tones of the scale, and a certain very in- 
expensive sentimentality of feeling such as is very easily 
called forth by this lingering, and this symmetry combined 
with a slow movement or easy movement and a little ten- 
derness of voice. Patti, indeed, could touch the heart with 
her ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” and a very sweet home she has 
been able to acquire by means of her art; but the touch of 
heart in the hearer, and the tears which not infrequently fol- 
lowed her performance, were subjective to the hearer. Neither 
in the music nor yet in the singer was there very much of 
the homesick feeling which John Howard Payne had in pen- 
ning the lines. When Nilsson sang ‘‘Way Down on the 
Swanee Ribber,”’ she was thinking, when at her best, of the 
little brother who used to play the violin with her at the 
back doors of the small farmer's houses about her native 
village. One might sing that sprightly little air, ‘‘ Rosalie, 
the Prairie Flower,” and gain by means of it no little senti- 
ment—the same sentiment which had already perhaps done 
duty in ‘*Hazel Dell,” ‘‘Ben Bolt,” and many other inter- 
esting narrations of similar texture; but when these melo- 
dies are played without the words, whatever sentiment of 
positive kind the listener experiences comes from remember- 
ing the words, for the melody as such has very little senti- 
ment in it. 

When we take up some of the litile pieces of Stephen 
Heller or Mendelssohn (songs without words), we find 
something having in it greater possibilities. These possibil- 
ites turn, first of all, upon the more discreet and ample 
usage of musical resources. In Heller there is a greater 
variety of harmony, as also in Mendelssohn, and the linger- 
ing is done along different tonal lines from those which we 
lind in the popular airs already mentioned. So different is 
this kind of melody that to many of the less gifted pupils it 
Seems, when they first hear it, as somewhat wanting in 
meaning. What we have to do is to bring them to realize 
the beauty of melody of this kind, and to teach them first to 
feel it, and then to play it themselves in such a manner that 
others also will feel it in their turn. 
lhe reason why we have to see that our pupils get this 
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part of a musical training lies in the fact that the whole 
higher lart of music turns in part upon just such uses of 
melody as these we meet in Heller, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann, and Beethoven. Schubert, also, is a writer whose 
melodies are easily appreciated when a certain musical 
growth has been accomplished, and when we have learned 
their art everything else follows easily. 

If | am asked by what means this is to be done for pupils, 
| answer, by many ways. First of all, by causing the pupil 
to learn one piece of this kind after another—not as the main 
part of the lesson, but as an accessory part—something to be 
done after the disagreeable work of fingers has been accom- 
plished. 'When such a melody has been learned by heart, 
then it is a question of instruction in its true delivery, and 
every little nuance and emphasis, every quality of touch, 
every gradation of tone, use of pedal, and the like, is to be 
done as carefully as when coaching an artist for a recital of 
the greatest pieces in the pianistic repertory. This goes on 
with every successive piece. Much turns upon properly se- 
lecting the melodies to be fully mastered, adapting them to 
the state of the student and her mental peculiarities. 

The easiest compositions of this kind that | know of are 
the little pieces by Gurlitt. I have several times attempted 
to make a collection of pieces of this kind for the use of the 
third grade or below, but never quite to my satisfaction. 
What we want is a truly elegant style, a simple yet deep 
musical quality, and a true tenderness of expression—the 
same thing in a small way as meets us later in the adagios 
of Beethoven, the highest representation of this element in 
poetic music. 

At the opposite pole of musical consciousness lies the 
thematic element in music. By this | mean the treatment 
of a theme, the building up of a musical poem out of a very 
few leading melodic motives, yet so marshaling, sequenc- 
ing, and adding to them, as eventually to arrive at a goal 
foreseen and satisfactory. The nearest type of this element 
in music is found in the Inventions of Bach. These are in 
old-fashioned forms, to be sure, but they are some of them 
very good; and inasmuch as they require strictly melodic 
playing from the left hand in place of the ‘‘little sister” 
accompaniment touch to which modern homophonic music 
naturally forms it, they are also a very important part 
of the training for a modern pianist. In its highest reaches, 
the thematic spirit underlies all serious modern music. 
Wagner is almost invariably thematic, and all the great 
allegro movements of Beethoven and Schumann turn upon 
this mode of developing musical thoughts. To treat a theme 
musically, or to take pleasure in hearing a theme developed 
musically, is not something which the average pupil will 
come to of himself. It must be formed for him. All his 
popular music, his polkas, waltzes, descriptive pieces, and 
salon music generally, turns first of all upon symmetries and 
piquancies of musical expression, and such a thing as work- 
ing up a climax by means of one or two musical motives— 
in the way that Schumann does this in the first part of the 
seventh Novellette, the first Kreisleriana, the Novellette in B 
minor, or Beethoven in the Allegro of the last sonata—these 
are quite foreign to the expectation of the young student, 
naturally, for these things represent the very farthest reaches 
which musical art has gone, They are master achievements 
open to the advanced player, the connoissieur, but not for 
the young student. 

In many a light work of Bach the same principles of de- 
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velopment are employed; in fact, it is his natural gait. Take 
the little Gavotte in G major, in the 5th French suite. Here 
is a piece of which the first motive forms about four fifths. 
When the pupil has learned to play this idea with the neces- 
sary spirit and taste, in one, two, three, four or more forms 
in which Bach employs it, the piece is well along towards 
adequate performance. When a few pieces of this kind, 
and a few of the Inventions, and a few of the preludes and 
fugues of the Clavier have been memorized, and are played 
with enjoyment and musical spirit, the pupil has something 
in his equipment which will open for him all the thematic 
movements of Beethoven and the other great masters. 
Moreover, this music of Bach is masterly in another point. 
It runs along the inner threads where harmony touches the 
emotional nature of man. One only has to hear it often 
enough, and to hear it in the right mood, to become awak- 
ened in his musical feelings as such. Some of these pieces 
of Bach, while pounding away with a leading theme like a 
very musical dog with a particularly toothsome bone, are 
capable of awakening melodic ideas wholly different, and 
apparently at first sight contradictory, to the spirit of them. 
An obvious example of what | mean is found in the Gounod 
Ave Maria, founded upon the first prelude of Bach's Clavier. 
The prelude in itself, played as | was taught to play it in my 
boyhood, sounds dry, mechanical, and meaningless, but 
when played somewhat mystically it seems to mean vol- 
umes; and this mysterious inner entity Gounod clothed in 
tones of melody of rare sweetness, beauty, and evanescent 
charm. 

I remember that the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher told me 
once how he used to blow the organ for his sister to prac- 
tice; and she was a rare one for perseverance in organ prac- 
tice. So, as Beecher was a true American boy, he some- 
times sublet the contract to other boys, as Tom Sawyer got 
the front fence painted, and he lay upon the pulpit cushions 
while the practice went on. Bach was the man. A fugue 
it was—one of those ‘‘ would-to-God-impossible” creations 
upon which the young and aspiring organist invests a year 
of practice before playing it in public. As he listened he 
heard a melody floating in the air; it was not the fugue, but 
a something which seemed to hover over the volume 
of fugue tone. Delighted at his discovery, he cried out, 
‘*Oh, sister, | hear it, | hear it.” ‘*What do you hear?” 
asked the sister. Then Tom whistled the melody which 
seemed to him to float in the air. ‘‘ You little fool,” sym- 
pathetically answered the sister, ‘‘] have heard it all the 
time.” 

When the musical studies, besides attending to the prac- 
tical things of finger work and popular playing, are so con- 
ducted as to have in them these two traits also, they will 
have therein the potency and awakening power of musical 
education indeed. It is a musical education not when 
music has been s/udied, but when the nature bas been made 
musical. This one fact contains all the rest. 


THE MAKE-UP OF A SUCCESSFUL CONCERT PIANIST. 
EMIL LIEBLING. 


GREAT many widely divergent elements are essential to 
the makeup of a successful concert pianist. He must 
have technique and fechnique and TECHNIQUE, a vast mem- 
ory, interesting personality, variety of touch (at present the 
favorite topic of discussion), and, above all, some specialty. 
The latter is only necessary on this side of the Atlantic, for 
the same artists, who blossom out here as exclusive Chopin 
players, play very comprehensive programs in Europe. 

This thing of technique is not at everybody’s beck and 
call; it is most elusive, and not simply a matter of so many 
hours per day. Some time ago a musical reviewer vouch- 
safed the valuable information that any fool can get tech- 
nique. | have met a vast number of them that decidedly 


could not, and it was not tor the want of trying either; 
those who do not have it want it badly, and those who 
possess it want more. 

It does not take long to make a fine pianist—from twenty- 
five to thirty years are quite sufficient. I freely confess now, 
after a more or less successful public career as teacher and con- 
cert pianist, extending over twenty-seven years, that I have 
only felt that certain reposeful grasp and mastery which gives 
to the artist his reliance and confidence within the last few 
years. Concert playing, itself, is easy —when you know 
how, and when you can, as it were, leave your own personal 
self at home, and only consider yourself a necessary evil on 
the concert stage, without which the concert could not very 
well proceed. Most of the nervousness complained of re- 
sults from an overconsciousness, a species of conceit; often, 
also, from insufficient preparation. Let the nervous player 
console himself with the reflection that if the audience can 
stand it he surely can. 

The piece which you only once play in public requires a 
thousand repetitions at home, and you are judged by that 
one performance. 

The makeup of the program is a difficult matter. The 
question ‘‘will it take?” is not always of greatest moment. 
Especially the selection of the first number requires much 
judgment; your audience is in a state of expectancy, and 
the opening piece is to inspire respect, and give a dignified 
entree; hence a Bach or Beethoven composition is usually 
suitable, as it will attain that object, even if it does not evoke 
much applause. Once create the right atmosphere for your 
concert, establish that invisible rapport between artist and 
audience, and the rest is comparatively easy. A dignified 
program, made up with a view to unity of musical thought, 
should always be criticised in its entirety or not at all. I will 
always cheerfully dispense with the compliment of a news- 
paper notice (and no one values newspaper ink more highly 
than | do) unless the critic can spend the entire evening lis- 
tening to what | have to tell him. It is only then that the 
artist has a fair chance, and the reviewer an opportunity to 
show his own resources. Of course this is, perhaps, an 
ideal state of affairs, but we will come to it before long, and 
po. that avalanche of amateur, pupil's, church, and 
benefit concert programs, which at present encumbers the 
musical columns of our papers, will remain in the waste- 
basket. | am not disposed to side with the artist who in- 
formed the critic that he (the critic) was always wrong. 
The critic gently remonstrated, whereupon the artist said: 
‘*You are decidedly wrong when you criticise me, and still 
more so when you praise anyone else.” 

The critic has much to contend with, and can not entirely 
free himself of his environments. 


PROBLEMS IN TEACHING. 
FROM A PAPER BY FREDERIC W. ROOT. 


A PUPIL may be pursuing the nie best course possible, 

one that will surely bring out all her possibilities; and 
yet, because she does not meet the views of some officious 
advisor, one who knows nothing about elementary stages, 
one who has not knowledge enough of the subject to see 
progress of the solid kind—the shallow ‘‘ know-it-all” ad- 
visor with whom tinsel and glitter is the net result of music 
study, and yet whose airy assumption seems to impress mu- 
sic students — because such a one’s irresponsible notions 
are not met during the earlier stages of a pupil's education, 
she is continually assured that she is going wrong, and the 
heart is entirely taken out of her study. 

These intermeddlers are sometimes teachers who expect 
to profit by the change, but more often they are of the 
diletianti class, creatures of the hour, devotees of fashion, 
who have heard and seen a great deal it may be, and have, 
in their dainty manner, dipped into so many reservoirs of art, 
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literature and science, and have talked so much and given so 
many glib opinions upon these subjects that they have come 
to assume that their standpoint commands the entire range 
of human achievements. 

They are to me the most painful people | ever come in 
contact with. 

The nervous, unsettled, overimpatient pupil affords a 
teacher opportunity for positive heroism at times. It is no 
easy problem to decide what to do in the case of one who 
would be better satisfied if you omitted much of the work 
which you are convinced ought to be done, and confined 
yourself to a few showy items of instruction, and outraged 
your conscience by assuring such a one that the work was 
going splendidly. 

Perhaps luck would bear you out, and the pupil would go 
through life without discovering that her education had 
amounted to nothing; but there is always the disquieting 
possibility that a turn of fortune may bring the pupil face 
to face with the actual facts, and that she will anathematize 
you as a charlatan when she finds that you did not give her 
the adequate preparation which you assured her she was get- 
ting. 

On the other hand, you know that with some pupils it is 
simply of no use to set the standard high and be compre- 
hensive, for they have no capacity to receive anything but 
elementary and partial training. I think teachers as often 
make the mistake of trying to do too much for their pupils 
as of actually doing too little. 

| once had a call from a lady who had gone forth from 
some rigidly classical a/ma mater to teach in an out-of-the- 
way district, where musical appreciation was at a low ebb. 
She was inspired by the loftiest purposes and was going to 
make those people play and sing the classics or know the 
reason Why. Well, she had had a pretty hard time of it, and 
she came to me with her troubles. She had been told never 
to lower her standard; and, accordingly, she had held it up 
beyond the reach of her constituency until her soul was 
weary. She had been making a martyr of herself, and did 
not enjoy it. 

| told her to put her standard away out of sight, some- 
where, and take up that of her pupils, to begin with, com- 
mencing the ascent of Parnassus from a real, and not an 
imaginary starting point. 

Then she heaved a sigh of relief, and said she was glad to 
think that was the right way to do. 


THE BALANCE OF THE VOICE. 
PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH. 


T HERE are many terms used by singers and teachers of 
‘singing which, while they have undoubted value when 
followed up by the proper sensitiveness of hearing on the 
part of the instructor, are, nevertheless, quite misleading or 
unintelligible to the student. The part of the teacher is, of 
course, to train the voice according to what he hears, con- 
tinually comparing the student's tone to the ideal one he 
has in his mind. These peculiar expressions which teach- 
ers use are simply suggestions on their part by which they 
hope to lead the student to a more correct vocal action and, 
hence, a better tone. 

_ If we think over the matter a little, we will see that some, 
if not most, of the defects which are common with singers 
are caused by interference of some kind with a natural action 
of the vocal apparatus. This interference is a common diffi- 
culty in many phases of development. The pianist and 
Violinist are continually studying out new ways for gaining 
greater flexibility of muscles and, hence, greater freedom 
and independence of muscular action. The muscles that 
are required to do the work are interfered with by tension 
of other muscles that really have nothing to do with the 
case. But it seems as if the singer finds the greatest diffi- 
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culty in obtaining this freedom of action. One of his diffi- 
culties lies in the highly sensitive and nervous character of 
the instrument upon which he plays—the vocal organ. 
Other musicians play upon instruments which are compara- 
tively free from caprice, and unaffected by the mental con- 
dition of the performer. 

If, for any reason, when we attempt to sing, we are not 
able to keep the body free and flexible, we are likely to 
assume a highly nervous tension which appears at once in 
the voice, and makes it sound self-conscious and unstrained 
instead of natural and sympathetic. This we should strive 
to avoid, and only one way appears by which we may do it. 
We must gain the ‘‘balance” of the vocal instrument. Now, 
this seems a somewhat paradoxical expression, and needs 
further explanation. 

The vocal chords appear in the voice box (larynx) stretched 
across the throat, vibrating as the air passes over them in its 
escape from the lungs. Now, the voice box, with its sensi- 
tive vocal chords, dances lightly upon the imprisoned breath 
in the lungs, as a cork dances on the water, and the air should 
issue from the lungs only at such a low pressure that this 
fairylike dance of the vocal apparatus is not in the least in- 
terrupted or constrained. This free action of the vocal in- 
strument is what | mean by the ‘“‘balance”’ of the voice, and, 
while it is easy to write about, it is very difficult to obtain. 

The chief difficulty lies in the fact that the breath, with its 
natural tendency to escape from the lungs, presses upon the 
vocal chords with such force that there must be an attempt 
made in some way to prevent a misplacement of the vocal 
instrument. Some kind of an unnatural cramping of the 
throat is resorted to, which cramps the vocal instrument out 
of ‘‘ balance,” and entirely destroys the velvety resonance of 
the voice. 

If the reader will hold his forefinger lengthwise between 
his slightly parted lips, and let the warm breath stream 
slowly against it, he can imagine the vocal instrument float- 
ing daintily on this scarcely moving stream of air. Try it 
again with a more freely flowing breath, and in the midst of 
it shut off the stream quickly at the throat without moving 
the face muscles, and a pretty good idea may be obtained of 
how the throat spoils the ‘‘balance”’ of the voice when hard 
pressed by the breath. 

Further experiments may be made by the student to obtain 
a singing tone while the larynx floats dreamily on the reser- 
voir of breath. Sing a gentle ah or G (as in fate) without 
disturbing the ‘‘balance” of the vocal chords. Then try a 
few simple exercises like the following, with the same ease 
and care: 
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These exercises should be done only in the middle of the 
voice at first, and should only be carried higher when they 
can be done with the same ease. 


THREE REQUISITES FOR THE PIANO STUDENT. 
BY JOHN S. VAN CLEVE, PH. D. 


ie order to play the piano musically one must have three 
things, namely, a good touch, execution—to some degree 
fluent, and an excellent ear. A good touch depends on a 
correct action of the muscles. An immense amount has 
been written on this subject of touch, often without a very 
immense amount of intelligence. Touch in piano-playing 
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is a ground almost as debatable as breathing in the art of 
singing. The essence of touch is elasticity. Whether the 
blow administered by the finger tip to the surface of the 
quiet key be heavy or light, it must always be prompt and 
free from bony rigidity. The finger, when curved to a quad- 
rant and pressed down, must be a perfect blending of the 
solid and the soft. Make this experimental test. Lay your 
left hand down, palm upward; now press the third finger 
of the right hand into the center of your palm. If it feels‘as 
if you were pressing a hard rubber ball upon your hand, the 
condition of the finger is correct. Whether the motion is 
produced by the finger from the knuckle, by the finger and 
the hand from the wrist, or by finger, hand, and forearm 
from the elbow, this principle illustrated in the simple ex- 
periment just described is universal and invariable. The per- 
fect blending of sureness and quickness is the ideal of piano 
performance. We may liken this to the famous metaphor 
which described Ideal Government as a hand of steel in a 
glove of velvet. It is just as important to have solidity as 
softness, and pounding is no worse a fault than vague inde- 
terminate, unevenness and feebleness of tone. Few things 
are more dreary than a monotonous, confused, and unac- 
centuated performance upon the piano. It is just as bad to 
have fingers too loose and the hand too dangling, as a hand 
stiff and unelastic, although we hear very much less com- 
plaint about flaccid than we do about thick and chubby 
hands. I have known pupils who were never able to over- 
come the stringy softness of their yielding knuckles. Their 
attempts to play the piano were like trying to climb a hill of 
loose sand. 

Under the second head | must first remark that anyone 
who can not, after a practice of from one to two years, at- 
tain a speed of six notes per second should give up the study 
of the piano and take some other instrument, preferably the 
reed organ, or even the pipe organ, which does not require, 
indeed scarcely permits much filigree work, or rapid coun- 
terpoint. Six notes per second will be understood better if 
we Say triplet eighths at a moderate tempo. A really pro- 
ficient pianist must find a speed of nine or ten notes in a 
second a trifling difficulty, and must at times reach twelve 
or even fifteen. For the purpose of developing pearly and 
uniform playing of arpeggios, scales, figures, and trills, no 
exercises that have ever been invented have superseded or 
can supersede that imperishable and eternally whirling whet- 
stone of the pianist, the studies of Czerny. As to the third 
desideratum, the ear, many readers will be astonished to 
hear this enumerated among the requirements of the piano 
student. But the ear is just as important to him who would 
create music through the piano keyboard, as it is to any 
player upon bowed instruments. | once heard a distinguished 
orchestra director, who ought to have had better sense, say 
that if one had not a good ear he should study the piano. 
This simply showed him to be a mechanical and one-sided 
man. It is just as necessary for the pianist to hear what he 
is doing and to taste every minutest flavor of his tonal pro- 
duct as jt is for the violinist. They say the piano has a fixed 
scale—you hit the key and it must speak the tone which the 
tuner puts intoit. Very true. But suppose you have not 
ear enough to tell you whether your tone is beautiful and 
emotional or the reverse—still worse, suppose you can not, 
with a nice discrimination and sensitive conscience, tell 
whether you are producing legitimate or illegitimate dis- 
cords. Whether you are making mesalliances, unhappy 
marriages of chords, totally incompatible, how then? Noth- 
ing so quickly ruins, obscures, vulgarizes a piano perform- 
ance as an ignorant or slipshod use of the pedal, and yet this 
is, alas, a very common fault. Nothing is more necessary 
to a piano student than to hear exactly what he is doing and 
to hear it all the time. 

So use the pedal as to produce a ringing sound, a clear 
but sustained flow of tone, and, above all things, no blurring 
or muddy impurity must be tolerated. 


MUSIC SOCIALLY CONSIDERED. 
I. J. COGSWELL. 


ERHAPS no aspect of the musical art so quickly enlists 
our sympathies as that of its relation to the home and 
social circle. 

The social relations, and the more exclusive, endearing, 
and, | might say, almost sacred relations of the home life, 
with all the varied and intensified emotions which therein 
arise, find their most and fullest expression in that most 
subtle of arts—music. 

‘There is no feeling, perhaps, except the extremes of fear 
and grief, that does not find relief in music.” 

‘* There’s sure no passion in the human soul, 
But finds its food in music.” 

The nature of music, in all its varied forms of expression, 
is not and has never been fully understood or comprehended. 

It is refined and subtle. As there are thoughts too deep 
for words, so are there emotions too deep or too delicate for 
verbal expression. But music —: the depths of the 
heart, takes the impression, and carries the hidden feeling 
on angels’ wings, and as it passes its magic touch unlocks 
the fountains of the human heart, which in music’s strains 
pour forth their full content. 

‘*Music is a deep, unfathomable speech. It leads us to 
the edge of eternity, and lets us for a moment gaze on it.” 

** Music can noble hints impart, 
Engender fury, kindle love; 


With unsuspected eloquence can move 
And manage all the man with secret art.” 


The first language that the infant in the mother’s arms 
learns to comprehend is that of the tones of its mother's 
voice, and its perturbations are allayed by that nearest of all 
to angels’ voice which we can hear on earth—the mother's 
voice in song. 

From youth to old age, Music, heavenly maid, only awaits 
our call to add to the zest of our every pleasure, to assuage 
our greatest grief, and to nerve to noble ambition and deeds 
of valor. 

‘* Pethaps the breath of music 


May prove more eloquent than my poor words: 
It is the medicine of the breaking heart.” 


‘‘Music fills up the present moment more decisively than 
anything else, whether it awakens thought or summons to 
action.” 

When wearied with labor and tired with thought, what 
revives the whole man so quickly and so completely as 
music’s soothing strains, more especially when wafted by 
loving voices in that earth’s epitome of heaven—the home? 

As Shakespeare has it in the ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,’”— 


‘* Preposterous ass! that never read so far, 
To know the cause why music was ordained. 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain?” 


Often are the wayward and the wanderer reclaimed to 
thoughts more serious by some gentle voice or the tones of 
a long forgotten strain, once heard under happy and endear- 
ing influences of home in early youth. 


‘*When thro’ life unblest we rove, 
Losing all that made life dear, 
Should some notes we used to love 
In days of childhood meet our ear,— 
Oh! how welcome breathes the strain; 
Waking thoughts that long have slept; 
Kindlin; Ronee smiles again 
In faded eyes that long have wept. 


‘* Like the gale that sighs along 
Beds of oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful breath of song 
That once was heard in happier hours. 
Fill’d with balm, the gale sighs on, 
Though the flowers have sunk to death; 
So, when pleasure’s dream is gone, 
Its memory lives in music’s breath.” 
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Music’s witching strains move the feet in the ballroom, 
loose the tongues in the drawing-room, and tickle the ears 
in the concert-room. 

It is the most universally indulged social amusement. 

How way are refreshed by its relaxing influences, from 
the ‘‘ cares that infest the day,” at the opera and the concert. 

Music, it has been pertinently said, is the only passion that 
may be indulged to excess without sin. 

By what influences are communities and nations so might- 
ily swayed as by that of music? ‘‘ The pen is mightier than 
the sword,” and most truly if the pen be in the hand of the 
composer. What statesman’s name is mentioned so fre- 
quently and so reverently as the name of Beethoven? What 
warrior is named so often or so tenderly as the composer 
Mendelssohn? What discoverer or inventor has thrilled the 
hearts of so many as the ever youthful strains from the pen 
of Haydn? Not even the mighty conception of a Michael 
Angelo, as expressed in a St. Peter's, can surpass the design, 
symmetry, and zxsthetic content of a Beethoven symphony 
or a Wagner opera. Does not Bach reach the stature of 
Milton, and Schubert sing himself as completely into the 
heart as does Moore? 

In the dispensing of this beneficent and sweet influence in 
society and the home, woman is the chief and most efficient 
instrument. This is so because she is most susceptible to 
its influence. In the words of Haweis, ‘‘The - emotional 
force in women is usually stronger, and always more deli- 
cate, than in men. Their constitutions are like those fine 
violins which vibrate to the lightest touch. Women are the 
great listeners not only to eloquence, but also to music. 
The wind has swept many an /£olian lyre, but never such 
a sensitive harp as a woman's soul. 

In listening to music, her face is often lighted up with 
tenderness, with mirth, or with the simple expansiveness of 
intense pleasure. At times she is shaken, and melts into 
tears, as the flowers stand and shake when the wind blows 
upon them, and the drops of rain fall off. 

That girl who sings to herself her favorite songs of Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, or Schumann sings more than a song; it 
is yO vig plaint of suffering floating away on the wings of 
melody. 

That poor, lonely little sorrower, hardly more than a child, 
who sits dreaming at her piano, while her fingers, caressing 
the deliciously cool ivory keys, glide through a weird noc- 
turne of Chopin, is playing no mere study or set piece. Ah, 
what heavy burden seems lifted up and borne away in the 
dark? Her eyes are half closed—her heart is far away; she 
dreams a dream as the long, yellow light fades in the west, 
and the wet vine-leaves tremble outside to the nestling birds. 
The angel of music has come down; she has poured into 
his ear the tale which she will confide to no one else, and 
the ‘‘restless, unsatisfied longing” has passed. For one 
sweet moment the cup of life seems full—she raises it to her 
trembling lips. 

What if it is only a dream—a dream of comfort sent by 
music? Who will say she is not the better for it? She has 
been taken away from the commonplaceness and dullness of 
life—from the old books in the study, and the familiar faces 
in the schoolroom, and the people in the streets; she has 
been alone with herself, but not fretting or brooding—alone 
with herself and the minstrel spirit. 

_ Blessed recreation, that brings back freshness to the tired 
life and buoyancy to the heavy heart! Happy rain of tears 
and stormy wind of sighs—weeping the sky clear, and 
showing once more the deep blue heaven of the soul be- 
yond! Let no one say that the moral effects of music are 
small or insignificant. 

_That domestic and long-suffering instrument, the cottage 
plano, has probably done more to sweeten existence, and 
bring peace and happiness to families in general, and to 
young women in particular, than all the homilies on the 
domestic virtues ever yet penned. 
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HOW TO GIVE TONE AND TOUCH ON THE PIANO. 
PHILOMEL. 


T= are many ways in which refinement of tone and 
touch can be sought, says the above writer in the 
Musical Standard. The particular mode | have now in view 
may be disdained by some for its extreme simplicity. | am 
not fond of coining new phrases, and would much rather 
find a phrase in common use to serve instead of this—‘‘ The 
close reiteration of notes and chords.” A tender and sym- 
pathetic touch is especially required and especially recogniza- 
ble in the bass or “‘seconds”’ of a four-hand piece or arrange- 
ment. We will take the four-hand arrangement of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March,” the cantabi/e strain in the middle, 
and we will select two bars when the right hand secondo 
repeats one chord eight times in the first bar and another 
chord eight times in the next, and let these two bars be 
practiced again and again without hesitation—certainly not 
‘*twenty times without stopping,” as Sir Charles Hallé was 
so fond of recommending in his ‘‘School’’—till the rising of 
the fingers from the keys, and their fall back upon the same 
keys, takes place with the greatest possible rapidity, the 
chords being at the same time played pianissimo. Any one 
can easily manage the rapidity of the up and down move- 
ment with loud playing, but it takes some careful practice 
to combine the rapidity or suddenness with extreme soft- 
ness. Let the idea be that the fingers must not be off the 
keys long enough for a flash of lightning, and that the 
chords shall become softer and softer. 

It is many years since this plan first occurred to me, and | 
have never failed in any single case thus to produce some 
improvement, at least for the time being, in touch and tone, 
where it has been possible to induce the person in question 
to enter earnestly into the spirit of the experiment. | have 
never been able to see quite clearly why this method of 
practice should invariably produce some tenderness of touch 
and tone; but this circumstance has only rendered the un- 
questionable fact the more striking. It is often difficult to 
make the matter clearly understood in words, and in some 
cases the only way to get the experiment carried out is one 
which a sense of delicacy need not preclude in the case of 
children; namely, to press down or hold down the fingers, 
raising and depressing these fingers with the required sud- 
denness of motion. A little tact is needed to ensure the 
success of this maneuver. 

I will mention two examples where this ‘‘close reiteration” 
principle is applicable. There is a little piece of music which 
musical pedants,and persons smitten with the Sebastian-Bach 
mania, will possibly pronounce trumpery, but which is so 
valuable for beginners that | would gladly give twenty 
pounds—if I were only rich enough—to know of a hundred 
little pieces as useful for teaching purposes—Burgmiuller’s 
March from Norma. Take a person with a ‘‘clomp-clomp”’ 
touch—a touch which makes each note sound as if the key 
were struck with the end of a thick stick; get the seven- 
teenth and the six following bars played with the left hand 
alone, the minim being held down firmly, and the three sub- 
ordinate chords being played softly with a careful applica- 
tion of the ‘‘close reiteration” principle; with a good tem- 
pered child, the artifice of holding down his fingers by a 
gentle pressure from your own may answer very well here, 
though such a proceeding might possibly be resented by an 
adult as an undue familiarity. Having found what a tender 
and mellow effect is thus produced, try the same process, 
but, perhaps, with a more advanced pupil, on Beethoven's 
‘*Pathetic’’ Sonata, where the right hand dodges backwards 
and forwards over the left hand. Then you will have 
learned the invaluable lesson how to use ‘‘trumpery,” or 
comparatively trivial music, to prepare the learner for the fit 
rendering of music of the highest class. 

There is no royal road to effective pianoforte playing; 
nothing but earnest and persistent effort, rightly directed, will 
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develop in each finger the subtle sense-of force or pressure 
which only can give tone and touch. But there are many 
roads, and well-trodden roads, which can never lead to any- 
thing in the use of a piano but jingle, jangle, tinkle, and 
clatter. To astonish people by the amazing number of 
notes struck within a short space of time is one thing; to 
move or melt the heart of the listener by alternations of 
tenderness and impetuosity is quite another, and surely a far 
better thing. 








UNCERTAINTIES OF MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


TT? exemplify the uncertainties of musical criticism it is 
only necessary to turn back a few pages of history and 
we find that what was condemned in one century would 
be lauded in another; nor is it necessary for a century to 
elapse before a change in popular sentiment, which largel 
shapes the judgment of our critics. A decade or two will 
frequently suffice. Chorley, whom | have mentioned as a 
leading English authority, said of Schumann that his music 
was a dispiay of unattractive cacophony, and he predicted 
that ‘‘not many more experiments among this composer’s 
works—bad because generally ugly and essentially meager— 
would be ventured in England.” Schumann's melodies still 
live in the British Isles. There was some uncertainty in this 
critic's judgment. ‘‘ Tannhauser,” when first produced in 
1845, was fiercely denounced by the critics. The ‘‘ Even- 
ing Star” song came in for special abuse. The story ot 
Tannhauser’s pilgrimage was termed ‘‘a pointless and empty 
recitation,” and the music generally pronounced ugly. 

‘* Lohengrin” received much the same treatment [at the 
hands of the critics in 1850. How is it today? 

Bach met with scant recognition and was unappreciated 
by his countrymen. The florid style of Hasse and Graun 
was preferred to the wonderful prelude and Fugue in A 
minor. How many of Hasse’s operas, oratorios or masses 
are familiar to musicians of today, while the compositions 
of Bach are classed among the greatest in the realm of mu- 
sic. Vogler, a picturesque character of the last century, who 
composed both sacred and secular music, was considered 
by many critics an epoch-making composer; by others, and 
as good an authority as Mozart, he was called a charlatan. 
The latter's judgment was the better, as Vogler’s works are 
almost forgotten. But it serves to show how critics differed 
over a century ago. 

Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem” was first performed ‘before slim au- 
diences, and later his operatic ventures at the Theatre 
Lyrique suffered the ridicule of press and apathy at the 
hands of the public. Discouraged and heartbroken, is it an 
exaggeration to say he died the victim of his critics? Just 
a year later came reaction. His ‘‘ Damnation of Faust” had 
a wonderful success. Statues were erected in his honor, 
and press and public united in his praise. Too late, how- 
ever, to save a noble life. The rhythmic creations of Liszt 
were pronounced, by the academic critics, sensationalism. 
Not so to the Hungarian, who recognized in the blending of 
major and minor those national traits of emotional freedom, 
of which the joyous songs of Hungarian gypsies were the 
groundwork. The genius of Grieg, which finds an outlet in 
a spontaneous stream of melody and a wonderful resource of 
harmony, has not been kindly received by all his critics, 
some of whom have termed his harmonic boldness harsh and 
incorrect, while others have lauded his individuality of style 
and the exquisite coloring of his orchestration. Whois right? 

Of Chopin, the critics wrote, ‘‘ There were defects notice- 
able in his playing.” What a familiar sound that has. An- 
other said, ‘‘He is a young man who goes his own way.” 
Still another, ‘‘ His tone was insufficient for a large room.” 

Rossini’s *‘Barber of Seville” was vociferously hissed on 
the occasion of its first performance. An Italian biographer 
relates that the overture was played in the midst of a con- 
fused hubbub; there were laughter, jeers and hisses. Only 





One person applauded, and that was the composer. At last 
the orchestra departed, and Rossini was left to receive the 
last insult alone. 

The genius of Cherubini found scant recognition among 
his countrymen, accustomed to the lighter Neapolitan and 
Venetian schools, and he turned to Paris, London and Vienna 
for the encouragement and success denied him at home. 

Verdi was forced to turn his back upon his native town, and 
it was several years later before he silenced his critics and es- 
tablished his fame as the greatest of Italian opera composers. 

Let us glance a moment at more recent history. The 
Boston critics were particularly hostile to Mr. Nikisch during 
his control of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, yet we find 
him at the head of the opera in Buda-Pest, with one of the 
best-equipped stages in Europe, wealthy supporters, and 
with the approval of both press and public—a mistake some- 
where. f course, we can not suspect it in Boston! One 
of the Chicago papers said of Paderewski that he might be 
well enough for Liszt's rhapsodies, but owing to a lack of 
tonal color and a general want of appreciation, he was no 
man at all to play Beethoven. Other critics have found rare 
excellence in the great pianist’s work among the latter's 
compositions.--Thomas M. Prentiss in a recent address be- 
fore the Clef Club, New York City. 








HOW TO PRONOUNCE MUSICIANS’ NAMES. 


2. 


Berg—barg. Bonawitz —b0’ nii-vitz. 
Berger—bar’gér. Bordese—bor-da’za. 
Beriot—bar’i-o. Bordogin—bor-don’ ye. 
Berlioz—bar‘li-. Bradsky—brad’ski. 
Bertini—bar-te’ni. Braga—bdrii’ gi. 
Besozzi—ba-z0t’zi. Brahms —brimz. 
Beust—boist. Brassin—brii-sa’. 
Bevignani—bév-in-ya/ni. Brauer —brow’ér. 
Beyer—bdi’ér. Bruch—brook. 
Bial—be‘al. Brill—brel. 
Biedermann—be’dér-mian, Biichler—beklér. 
Biehl—bel. Biithler—be’lér. 
Billema—be’ yé-mi. Bulow—be’lo. 
Bizet—be-za’. Burgmiiller—boorg’mil-lér. 


Blomberg—blom/’barg. Bellini—bél-le’nt. 


Blumenthal—bloo’mén-til. Bendel—bén’dél. 
Boccherini—bok’ké-re’ni. Bodecker—b0’dék-ér. 
Boieldieu—bw35l/di-a, Bohm—bom. 


Boito—bo’i-to. Bottesini—bot-té-ze’nI. 
a, arm ; A, ale; 4, add; 4, eve; &, end; I, isle; I, ill; k, German ch; 6, old; ou, our. 








BRIAN BORU. 


ie the romantic opera of ‘‘ Brian Boru,” which is soon to 
be produced in Cincinnati bY the Whitney Opera Compa- 
ny, the authors, Mr. Julian Edwards and Mr. Stanislaus 
Stange, have created a work which is at once novel, artistic 
and wholesome They have, in a word, produced a bright, 
cleanly and graceful musical romance which is tuneful with- 
out being trashy, humorous’without being coarse, and pleas- 
— both eye and ear. 
he subject which the authors of this opera have chosen 
is one that readily lends itself to romantic treatment, and 
they have made the most of it. The story is, in brief, the 
victory of Brian Boru over the English in Ireland, the plot 
of the vanquished Briton to lure him into a trap by means ot 
the blandishments of Elfrida, an English princess, and his 
discovery and triumph over the treacherous plot, with the 
crowning of Brian Boru as King of Ireland as the climax of 
the action. Interwoven with the development of the plot is 
the love-story of Brian Boru and Erina, the sister of his 
standard-bearer, O'Connor, and the final triumph of the 
Irish maiden over the intrigue of Elfrida. 




























Tanz- Vergniigen. 


Revised Edition hy 
Jacques Ahrem. 


Philipp Scharwenka, Op.68 
Allegretto. 
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Revised and fingered by 
JACQUES AHREM. 


Frolic of the Butterflies. 


KOSENDER FALTER. 





C. BOHM, Op. 282. 
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Words adapted by LOUIS EHRGOTT. 


Largo. 


Turn Thee, 0 Lord. 


( HANDEL.) 


Music arranged by W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 
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THE 
Musica MSITOR 


JAMES R. MURRAY, Editor. 


CINCINNATI, MARCH, 1897. 


Tue Musicat Vistror is published on the first of every 
month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per vear, payable inzaria- 
bly in advance. Single copies 15 cents. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices of concerts 
and other items must be forwarded before the twentieth of the 
month; otherwise they can not be inserted. All communica- 
tions must be accompanied with the names and addresses 
of the writers. 

_ All communications for the magazine must be addressed 
to Tue Musicat Visitor, care of 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Do you play the piano or sing? Note the quality and 
amount of music published in this number of our paper. 
Multiply the pages by twelve, divide the product by our sub- 
scription price and see if this grade of music can be had else- 
where at such a price. We do not include the Supplement 
in this problem 


‘‘Autoticus” wonders if the human race should sing 
when it wants to make love. The effects singers of both 
sexes produce would seem to point to the fact that singing 
is the aboriginal way of making love, and singers are a mere 
survival of a former habit. The Vistror suggests that this is 
Herbert Spencer's theory wrong end to. 


It has been quite satisfactorily demonstrated to those who 
want to look at it in that way, that Lord Bacon and not 
Shakespeare wrote Shakespeare’s plays. Now the human 
ferret is poking among the works of the great musicians for 
something to gain a little notoriety out of, and makes the 
assertion that the Ninth Symphony was not written by 
Beethoven, but by Carl Ernst Maschel. Who Carl Ernst 
Maschel is the ferret does not inform us. 





THe ups and downs of public life is well exemplified in 
the case ot Sims Reeves, once England's favorite tenor, who, 
being able to command fabulous prices for his services, 
amassed great wealth, but is now in abject poverty and with 
little or no demand for his singing. His failure, with liabili- 
ties at only £600, has recently been announced. There are 
no assets whatever, even the furniture at his former house 
at Norwood having been sold last year under a bill of sale. 


Two GREAT men have recently been honored in Vienna, 
Schubert and Schwentag. Of Schwentag, we haste to say 
that he was not a musician, but the head of the C/aque at the 
opera-house. Having completed his twenty-fifth year as chiet 
of this to us unknown class of ‘‘assistants,”’ he has been ac- 
corded a benefit. This great man invented the chain of 
‘‘bravos” starting in one corner and passing on to different 
parts of the house. This invention has been declared to be 
a stroke of genius. 


WE are pleased to note the approval our English mu- 
sical exchanges give to our Vistror contributors by copving 
their articles so freely. We are glad to have them do this. 
All we ask is suitable credit to the Vistror and to the author 
of the article used. This acknowledgment is, however, 
not always given. One of our recent English papers reprints 
several articles from the Visiror without a word ot credit. 
‘‘From a Contemporary,” is a favorite ‘‘credit'’ with some 
‘* clippers,” but it is not very definite. 


Tue London Musical Standard, in reprinting the article on 
‘The Tongue in Singing,” written for the Visiror by Mr. 
John Howard, says: ‘‘The writers on voice-production are 
legion, and they give the world much nonsense in the trap- 
pings of sense. Mr. John Howard, an American writer, is 
an exception, however, and he has something to say worth 
reading, even if we can not agree with him."” Perhaps the 
‘*credit” to the Visiror dropped off on the way to the press- 
room. We do not find it attached to this article, although 
we have looked for it with a high-power magnifying glass. 


Some of our wise critics went into spasms over the fact 
that the singers in the opera company which recently visited 
us fell from the pitch now and then. Hunting around after 
minor defects of this kind is small business, and is much 
like the foolish attitude of the man in Pilgrim's Progress, 
who persisted in raking over the muck-heap when he might 
have secured a golden crown just for the looking up and 
reaching for it. It was a positive relief to have a departure 
trom the pitch at times, just as it is a comfort to have the 
cars of a certain electric road in this city jump the track once 
in a while and glide along on the pavement. It gives onea 
rest. 

Tue English music publishers have, for many years, been 
in the habit of introducing their songs to the public by means 
of concerts, and by paying vocalists to sing them. Another 
method has now been tried with success. In America a 
song has to become very well known before it is ‘‘ pegged”’ 
into the hand-organ or street-piano. The English plan is to 
make the song first known by means of these mechanical 
instruments. The success of the plan was made known in 
the following manner: A publisher, in order to get rid of 
superfluous copies of a song that would not ‘‘go,”’ inserted 
one gratis in every piece of music he sold. A copy of the 
song came in this way into the hands of a street-piano maker. 
He put it in the repertoire of his instruments, and, lo, the 
song became popular! And that song was ‘‘ Daisy Bell!” 


We have been much interested in examining some of the 
published compositions of the new English prodigy, Master 
Frank Merrick, Jr. The music before us is the bona fide 
work of the lad, one of the pieces being written at the 
age of eight, and the other a year later, both being worthy 
of older and more experienced composers. His first public 
appearance as a concert pianist took place at his native town, 
Bristol, England, in 1895, when he had reached the age of 
nine years. His programs consist of music by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, etc., and his 

laying is said to be a wonder and delight to all who hear 

im. The young musician has some warm friends in our 
city, and they hope to have him appear before a Cincinnati 
audience in the near future. We hope for the boy's prom- 
ising future that he will not be unduly pushed into public 
work while so young. 


It is well known that players are often obliged to trans- 
pose accompaniments toa higher or lower key to suit the 
voice or vagaries of singers, but the following incident, as 
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told by the Rev. Mr. Haweis, has to do with change of key 
after the music was begun, quite another and more difficult 
feat to accomplish: The famous Mdme. Catalani sang at 
times notoriously out of tune. She knew it herself, and so did 
the band, but the object was to conceal her defect from the 
audience. On one occasion, at Bath, when she had gone flat 
quite half a semitone, the first violin winked to his fellows 
and followed her, playing down to her imperfect intonation, 
so that the stringed accompaniment might not betray the 
great star singer. Amidst the frantic applause that followed 
the close of the song, Catalani turned round and smiled a 
sweet and graceful smile to the violin leader, and afterwards 
sent him a handsome honorarium. 


Tue ‘‘Neue Musikzeiting” has an interesting article on 
musical notation, in which it states that, although, according 
to Fetis, the great musical historian, the Indian musical no- 
tation is the oldest of all, yet the Chinese music is not much 
younger. The Chinese scale has seven notes, and the names 
of them are as follows: F—Kung, which means emperor; 
G—tshung, which means minister; A—peen-tshay, which 
means leader; C—tshay, which means affairs of state; D— 
eon, which means a description of all things; and E—peen- 
tshung, which means agent. It is in keeping with Chinese 
characteristics that what we call high tones they call low, 
and vice versa. The notes are written in perpendicular lines, 
instead of horizontal, as with us, and are read from below 
upwards; their distance from each other indicates their value 
and the rhythm of the music. There are signs to explain 
that a note is an octave higher or lower, or that it is repeated 
once, twice, or thrice, and also a sign to express the ‘‘shake.” 


ABOUT CRITICISM. 


The recent week of opera in Cincinnati has but strength- 
ened and confirmed us in our opinion, previously expressed 
in these columns and elsewhere, that musical criticism as at 
present conducted by the critics connected with some of our 
daily newspapers is a fearful and wonderful thing, and that 
critics themselves have as many points of view as there are 
separate individualities among them. 

Is there then no absolute standard of criticism? Is it not 
possible for just men, unprejudiced and well-informed, to 
arrive at the same conclusions regarding any given perform- 
ance? While we believe such a result is possible under a 
right conception of the critic's duty, we can not conclude 
that such is the case from an examination of the reports of 
entertainments, which appear in the various journals from 
time to time. 

The mechanics of music, so to speak, are susceptible of 
accurate measurement. Ifa pitch is too high or too low it 
is self-evident; if the speed and action be not consistent with 
the composer’s ideas, those facts are also easily determined, 
and so also are all other externals of performance. The true 
critic takes but little note of these things, unless they are so 
extreme and persistent as to seriously interfere with the 
higher motives of the story. He has to deal with things of 
far more importance. 

Imperfection of externals do not necessarily destroy the 
art ideal. The drawing in most of the paintings of the Old 
Masters is something fearful; but the artistic effect, the story 
to be told, and the impression sought to be made by these 
old painters have never been approached by artists more 
skilled and accurate in mechanical detail. 

The public do not need to be told of the external perfections 
or imperfections of a performance. It is quite as capable of 
judging of these things as are the critics. : 

It is the critic’s duty to inform himself for the benefit of 
his readers, of the plan, scope and object of the work, the 
author's intentions and ideas regarding it, the effect intended 
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to be produced, and to judge whether the composition and 
its performance ‘‘fills the bill” in all that is claimed for it. 

Does the composer intend to depict certain passions? 
arouse certain emotions? produce certain effects? Is he in 
his composition and the singers in their interpretation of it 
successful in accomplishing these objects? These questions 
and others of a similar character and purpose are legitimate 
and worthy considerations for the critic’s mind and pen. 
If he does not comprehend this fact, and allows himself to 
be side-tracked, as it were, by a little irregularity of a purely 
mechanical character, then we humbly beg leave to question 
whether he has not mistaken his calling and the purpose and 
use of the critic’s mission. 

And right here, to return to our query as to absolute 
standards of criticism, we must allow that as no two minds 
are exactly alike, either in training, culture, or experience, 
that it is improbable that several listeners will arrive at exactly 
the same conclusions regarding a given performance. There 
may be general similarity of opinion and judgment, but there 
will be, naturally, differences of detail, perhaps sometimes 
wide differences. 

This difference in results may be due to the difference in 
susceptibility, imagination, and depth of emotion possessed 
by the various critics. Some persons see farther with their 
eyes shut than others do with eyes wide open. Some wear 
their hearts upon their sleeves, while others keep theirs 
under lock and key in the deep, dark dungeons of their souls. 
Some see all the compaser means in his music, others less, 
and still others find a great deal more than he ever dreamed of. 

The composer's standpoint must be taken into account in 
any just estimate of a great art-work. The performer's un- 
derstanding of his role should also be considered. The crit- 
ic’s ideal may not be at all that of the composer and inter- 
preter. It may possibly be a better one than either, but that 
should not enter into an estimate of another man’s work. 
One may rightly express an opinion on this subject; but 
what has that to do with the expression of the composer's 
ideas? The comparison of ideals is not the question. That 
is another matter. 





Mr. Lacomte, of the firm of A. Lacomte & Co., Paris, France, 
has our thanks for a pleasant visit, and an invitation to be 
his guest during the Paris Exposition. 


The Pennsylvania Summer School, to be held again at 
Huntingdon, July 12 to 30, has secured the services of Mr. 
A. J. Gantvoort for lectures and other work during the 
sessions. 


Hans Seitz was the vocalist at the Symphony Concerts of 
February 12 and Fs the violin soloist being Jose Marien, the 
Concertmeister. Both were well received, and performed 
their parts creditably. 


Mr. John A. Broekhoven precedes each Symphony Con- 
cert by a descriptive lecture on the principal numbers to be 
played. These lectures are of great interest and value, and 
add much to the enjoyment of the music. 


The Symphony Orchestra is planning a series of prom- 
enade concerts, to be given at the Hotel Alms, Walnut Hills. 
This hilltop has a sufficient number of inhabitants to make 
this project a financial success, if properly worked up. 


Mr. Sousa sends back greetings to Cincinnati, and writes 
that his concert in this city, recently, gave him the largest 
audience and box receipts of any place yet visited on his 
present tour from ‘‘Ocean to Ocean and from Gulf to Gulf.” 


Music-teachers and pupils need exercise. It is about time 
to be thinking of bicycles. We therefore call attention to 











the advertisement in this paper of the Pope Manufacturing 
Co.,makers of the celebrated Columbia and Hartford wheels. 
There are none better. 


An important event in the series of Symphony Concerts 
is the coming of Madame Carreno, who appears at the con- 
certs of March 1 and 2. The Madame has aroused great 
ernithusiasm wherever she has appeared this season, renewing 
her oldtime successes and adding to the laurels already won. 


George Schneider's fourth recital of the eighteenth season 
of his Educational Piano Recitals had the following interest- 
ing program: 

Schubert—Sonata, Op. 120, A major (Allegro moderato, Andante, Allegro); 
Mozart—Concerto for Three Pianos (Allegro, Adagio, Tempo di minuetto); 
Schlegel, Leander—‘‘ Rhein” and ‘‘Loreley” (Eine Phantasie am Clavier), 
Op. 3; ‘‘ Der arme Peter” (Nach H. Heine), Op. 5; Schumann—Novel- 
letten, Op. 21, No. 1 (Markirt und kraeftig); No. 8 (Sehr lebhaft). 


It is not generally known that much of the success of a 
single concert, or a series of entertainments such as the 
‘‘Week of Opera,” given last month in this city, depends 
upon the skill and good judgment with which the local 
management is conducted. The people must be informed, 
and properly informed, and interested in the proposed con- 
cert; they must be given a true and intelligent idea of it, 
and arrangements must be made for answering reasonable 
and unreasonable questions in regard to it. There must be 
facilities for selecting seats, and polite and gentlemanly at- 
tendants to wait upon patrons, and to select for them the 
desired cardboards. Selling tickets may be made a means 
of grace, as Mr. Beecher said of croquet, for it is often a 
great tax upon patience and good nature, some patrons are 
so thoughtless and trying. But we doubt if any ‘‘hitch” 
was noticed in the great sale of seats for the Damrosch 
Opera Co.'s performances. Everything moved like clock- 
work, and all were promptly served. This was due to the 
skillful management of the well-known and favorite local 
manager, Mr. Louis Ballenberg, whose experience in such 
matters is very great. Mr. Ballenberg and his assistants de- 
serve the thanks of the public for the able manner in which 
this part of the affair was conducted. 


THe Opera.—We have not the space to give to a detailed 
report of each opera performed during the ‘‘ Opera Festival” 
of last month, even if it were desirable. We have only to 
offer a few general observations, after pronouncing the 
‘‘season”’ a success both as to finances and artistic merit. 
We have already given the list of the operas performed; to 
the program as first announced is to be added Bizet's ‘‘Car- 
men,” which closed the series of entertainments. 

Many people, many minds. There are several ways of 
listening to an opera. All ways were brought into requisi- 
tion at these performances, doubtless. Some are content to 
attend just to be entertained, caring or knowing little about 
the work from a technical standpoint; they go to be enter- 
tained, and take what is offered in a receptive and happy 
spirit, and — it if that which is offered is of average 
merit, fairly well performed. They take it for granted that 
a first-class manager will not offer them anything unworthy 
their attention, so they do not go prepared to question or 
object, but to enjoy. 

Others, perhaps more thoughtful, wish to know what the 
composer has to say on the subject in hand, and prepare 
themselves by intelligent reading to appreciate and judge 
the work from this point of view. Coupled with the desire 
to get at the composer’s ideas is that of ascertaining wheth- 
“ the performers comprehend and properly interpret those 
ideas. 

Still others criticise from a technical standpoint alone; 
these are the musical anatomists, who doubtless find enjoy- 
ment in picking the work to pieces, studying its structure, 
design, etc., from a mechanical point of view. Such get a 
good idea of the makeup of a composition, but are most 
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likely to miss the life and internal meaning of it. Akin to 
these are those who are much concerned with the externals 
of performance, such as the acting, intonation, scenery, etc., 
being more anxious about the husk than the kernel; the 
shell than the meat. 

Others, yet, go with preconceived ideals of their own, and, 
naturally, are disappointed if the composer's conception does 
not coincide with theirs. 

A happy combination of all these various methods, brought 
to bear upon a given performance, ought to enable one to 
arrive at a just estimate. We believe that such an es- 
timate of the performances of the week of opera will 
result in a hearty approval of them. With the exception 
of Madam Lehmann, there were no stars of the first mag- 
nitude, but the leading voices were more than good, and 
we shall be surprised if some of them do not attract more 
attention than they yet have done. Gadski, Kraus, Steh- 
mann, and ‘‘Carmen” Seygard were exceptionally fine. 
Damrosch was probably more desirous of the evenness of 
all than the brilliancy of a few, as Mme. Nordica expresses 
it, and the result is a good working company, of which he 
has reason to be proud. 

In the Wagner operas the orchestra plays an important— 
perhaps in most cases the most important—part. It is not 
a mere accompanist. Those who were able to concen- 
trate their attention upon the orchestral work of the Dam- 
rosch Orchestra at these performances enjoyed a treat not 
often accorded them. Always good, it was sometimes 
marvelously exquisite. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Damrosch conducted with 
great skill and intelligent comprehension of the work in 
hand. He is to be congratulated upon the success of the 
week of opera in Cincinnati. 


CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS. 


Madame Nansen, the wife of the Arctic explorer, was a 
pupil of Grieg, and has a high reputation as a singer in her 
native land. 


Karl Otto Heyer, of Racine, Wisconsin, a musician well 
known throughout the Northwest, and a composer of many 
popular ballads, died February 11, aged sixty-four. 


Miss Guilia Ravogli, who has many friends in Cincinnati 
and who has been studying oratorio with Miss Anna Will- 
iams, of London, has been engaged as the contralto for the 
Chester (England) Festival. 


It is of interest to musical people everywhere, as well as 
to the music trades, to know that the Everett Piano Com- 
pany has won in its suit against infringements of its Plectra- 
phone attachments, and also in the suit claiming sole and 
exclusive right in the use of the name “‘ Everett.” 


Mr. Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, is to have charge of 
the Conservatory of Music of the Bay View (Mich.) Assem- 
bly for the summer months. This is the Michigan Chau- 
tauqua, which has assumed such large proportions the last 
few years. Mr. C. C. Case will continue to have charge of 
the chorus work as in the past. 


Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, the eminent pianist, thus ex- 
presses himself in regard to a contemporary musician: ‘‘| 
regard Wilson G. Smith as one of the most modern and 
progressive men in the country today in the field of piano- 
teaching and piano-playing. | am using his studies con- 
stantly with excellent success.” 


Miss Grace Root,, youngest daughter of the late Dr. Geo. 
F. Root, has become a permanent member of the Lyceum 
Theatre Stock Company, New York. This is Miss Root’s 
second season on the stage, and her brief career has already 
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brought her the honors of success. Miss Root is an unusu- 
ally clever and versatile young woman, having talents as a 
composer, a writer, an artist, and as a teacher of music. 


Dr. H. S. Perkins, the very efficient secretary of the Na- 
tional Music Teachers Association, and president of the Chi- 
cago National College of Music, located in Chicago forty 
years ago, so states the Musical Times. Our impression is 
that while he may have been teaching and conducting as 
long as that, a good part of these earlier years were devoted 
to musical conventions in New England. But it does not 
matter as long as he has done good work and made his 
mark in the musical life of both East and West. May he 
live long and prosper. 


The Manuscript Society of New York, though located in 
the metropolis, is not by any means a purely local society, 
but has in its membership musicians from all parts of the 
country. Its object is ‘‘to advance the interests of American 
Musical Composition, and to promote social intercourse and 
friendly feeling among its members.”’ The officers for the 
current year are: Gerrit Smith, President; John L. Burdett, 
First Vice-President; Homer N. Bartlett, Second Vice-Pres- 
ident; Louis R. Dressler, Treasurer; Harry W. Lindsley, 
Secretary; J. H. Wilson, Recording Secretary; Sumner Sal- 
ter, Librarian. Directors: Homer N. Bartlett, John L. Bur- 
dett, Frederick R. Burton, Lucien G. Chaffin, Louis R. 
Dressler, Robert Jaffray, Jr., Edgar S. Kelley, Harry W. 
Lindsley, Edouard Marzo, S. N. Penfield, Silas G. Pratt, 
Sumner Salter, P. A. Schnecker, Gerrit Smith, J. Hazard 
Wilson. 


HERE AND THERE. 
Reports from the Birmingham (Ala.) Conservatory of 
Music show that institution to be in a very prosperous con- 


dition, and the Cincinnati colony, whose members conduct 
it, are consequently happy of this desirable state of things. 


The centennial anniversary of the birth of Franz Schubert 
was appropriately observed at the Birmingham (Ala.) Con- 
servatory by a matinee musicale. Prominent on the pro- 
gram which lies before us are the names of our former Cin- 
cinnati teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Guckenberger, Mr. Emil Wie- 
gand, and Mr. Chas. C. Washburn. 


Prof.W. P. Thurston, in charge of the musical interests o1 
Berea College, Ky., is doing most excellent work in that in- 
stitution. Besides the general musical work of the school, 
he directs two glee clubs—one of men’s voices and one of 
women’s voices (The Euterpeans), whose public concerts in 
Berea and vicinity are attracting much attention. 


The Seventy-Fourth Concert of the Philharmonic Society 
of Dayton, O., was given February 11th, at which time 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘Oratorio of St. Paul’’ was sung. Three 
Chicago artists were called into requisition; viz., Miss Lucille 
Stevenson, soprano, Mr. F.W. Carberry, tenor, and Mr. Louis 
F. Brown, bass. The alto soloist was Miss Ida M. Brandt, 
of Dayton. Mr. Howard F. Peirce was organist, and Mr. W. 
F. Blumenschein, director. 


Mrs. Kate J. Brainard, a very successful music teacher well 
known to many of the readers of the Visitor, and who was 
for so many years connected with the Mary Institute at St. 
Louis, is now located at Webster Grove, Mo., and is doing 
most excellent work in that locality. She has a number of 
very bright and promising pupils, prominent among whom 
is Miss Adah Alice Black, of whose singing the musicians 
who have heard her speak in highest praise. Miss Black 
has a very high and pure soprano voice, perfectly true, and 
capable even now of executing the most difficult music. 
Her enunciation is clear and pure, her tone attack perfect, 
her phrasing intelligent and artistic. As Miss Black is not yet 
twenty, we may expect to hear from her in the near future. 


MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


Miss Birdinia Farwell, contralto, sang at one of the regular recitals at Ar- 
mour Institute last month, 


Mr. Philip Hale, the Boston critic, lectured before the Twentieth Century 
Club, February 12, on Franz Schubert. 


’ 


Mrs. Frederic Ullman, president of the Amateur Musical Club, read a most 
interesting paper on music before the Woman’s Club. 


Mme. Carreno gave two recitals in Central Music Hall, February 10 and 13. 
The programs were interesting and the attendance was large. 


Mile. Verlet, soprano, and Leo Stern, ’cellist, appeared in concert before 
the Amateur Club and the Evanston Musical Club last month. 


Leopold Godowsky, pianist, gave his third recital at Auditorium Recital 
Hall, February 12, under the auspices of the Chicago Conservatory. 


The fifth concert in the Chicago Chamber Music series took place in Hiindel 
Hall the oth of February. Miss Jennie Osborn, soprano, was the vocalist. 


The Chicago Marine Band gave the last of a series of Sunday Concerts 
February 14. Mr. Brooke took his Band on a tour in the East, to be gone 
some weeks. 


Mr. F. Darlington DeCoster, a young musician and composer, gave a suc- 
cessful concert in Steinway Hall February 20, the program consisting en- 
tirely of Mr. DeCoster's compositions. 


The Chicago String Quartet played the following program in Steinway 
Hall February 9—Godowski, the pianist, assisting: Quartet, B-flat, Haydn; 
Trio, E-flat, Op. 100, Schubert; Quartet No. 7, F major, Op. 59, Beethoven. 


Miss Helen Buckley, the Chicago soprano, and Max Heinrich, baritone, of 
Boston, gave a delightful song recital in Handel Hall February 18. The pro- 
gram was an interesting one and contained a number of new songs. It is a great 
pleasure to hear songs as Mr. Heinrich sings them. 


The DeKoven-Smith Opera Company opened an engagement at the Great 
Northern Theater February 15, to one of the largest houses of the season. 
The Company is an unusually strong one, and the opera ‘‘ The Mandarin” 
is a great success. Mr. DeKoven conducted the orchestra February 18. 


Sousa’s great band gave four concerts at the Auditorium last month, which 
were largely attended. Mr. Sousa gave many encores after each number, and 
his own compositions were specially well received. The regular soloists of 
the band are, Miss Northrop, soprano, and Miss Johnstone, violinist. Mr. De- 
Wolf Hopper sang Schumann’s ‘‘ Grenadiers” at the matinee concert. 


The Metropolitan Opera Co., under the efficient management of Maurice 
Grau, to which the music-lovers of Chicago have been looking forward with 
so much pleasure, completed one week of a four-weeks engagement—a week 
of so enthusiastic a reception as to foreshadow the most successful season 
Grand Opera has yet enjoyed in Chicago. The Auditorium will for the next 
three weeks be the center of attraction in this city. 


The Seventeenth Concert of the Chicago Orchestra (Theodore Thomas, con- 
ductor) was given in the Auditorium February 12 and 13. The program was 
made up entirely of selections from Wagner's ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman” and 
‘* Parsifal.”” The soloists were Madame Januschowsky, Miss Sue Aline Har- 
rington, Mr. George Hamlin and D. Ffrangcon Davies. The orchestra chorus, 
of which Mr. Mees is conductor, sang the choruses. The concert, February 19 
and 20, was a request program. The boy violinist, Huberman, was the soloist. 


On February 22 the Bostonians opened a three-weeks engagement at the 
Columbia Theater, in addition to the regular company—Mrs. Jessie Bartlett 
Davis, Mr. Cowles, Mr. McDonald, Mr. Barnabee, and Mr. Frothinghan. The 
following are new members: Miss Hilda Clark, Miss Alice Neilson, Miss Gracia 
Quiver and Miss Van Dressler, who studied for some time in this city. The 
opera for the first week was, ‘‘ Robin Hood.’’ The other operas to be given 
are: ‘‘ Prince Ananias,” ‘‘ In Mexico,” and Victor Herbert’s ‘‘ The Serenad- 
ers.” The present engagement promises to be a most successful one. 


The Apollo Club gave the third concert for this season on Thursday, 
February 11. The works performed were, Mackenzie’s “ Rose of Sharon ”’ 
and Rheinberger’s ‘‘ Christoforus.”” The soloists on this occasion were: Miss 
Helen Buckley, soprano; Mrs. Shachen, contralto; George Hamlin, tenor; 
Max Heinrich, bass; Wm. Middelshulte, organist. The Chicago Orchestra 
also took part. Both works were artistically given; Mr. Tomlins, as usual, 
conducted. At the next concert, April 21, ‘‘ The Swan and the Skylark,” by 
A. Goring Thomas, and ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” by Dvorak, will be given for the 
first time in Chicago. 


Chicago was favored with a large number of first-class concerts during the 
month of February. The most important of these was the appearance of 
Madame Nordica and her Company, at the Auditorium. The program in- 
cluded: Overture, ‘‘ William Tell,” Rossini; the well-known Air, ‘‘ Honor 
and Arms,” Handel; Cavatina, ‘‘ Nobil Signor,” Meyerbeer ; Preis-Lied, 
** Meistersinger,”” Wagner; the Aria ‘‘ St. Elizabeth” (by request), Franz 
Erkel ; Serenade, ‘‘ Faust,’’ Gounod; Quartet, ‘‘ Rigoletto,” Verdi; Song, 
‘Ah, Rendimi,” H. Rossi; Overture, ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ Wagner; and the last act 
of ‘‘ Siegfried” (in costume). Madame Nordica was in superb voice, and 
sang the Aria of Erkel’s magnificently. The quartet had to be repeated. 
Madame Scalchi was well received and Mr. Dempsey, basso cantante, has a 

ood voice and sings well. The orchestra was conducted in fine style by 

err Otto Lohse. The act from ‘‘ Siegfried” was given with proper stage- 
settings. The audience was a fashionable one. 












THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY IN NEW YORK. 


THE NEW AND HANDSOME HOME IN NEW YORK 
OF THE EVERETT PIANO. 


Ts EVERETT BUILDING, Nos. 141 & 143 Fifth Avenue, 
the handsome future home in New York of the John 
Church Company and Everett piano, and a cut of which we 
give on the 4th page of this Visiror cover, is now open to 
the public. Here the Everett Piano Co. are prepared, and 
intend, to do a legitimate piano business, both at wholesale 
and retail. They have the space, the location, the goods, and 
the salesmen suitable for such a trade, and success is confi- 
dently and generously predicted for them by very many piano 
men of that city. 

The Everett Building has a frontage of 50 feet on Fifth 
Avenue, and a depth of 100 feet. On the first floor is the 
piano wareroom and the offices of Mr. A. M. Wright, who is 
in charge of the entire eastern trade ot the Everett Piano Co., 
and his assistants. The dry and well-lighted basement will 
be used exclusively for the storage of pianos. Mr. Emile 
Levy, late with the Weber Piano Co., has charge of the retail 
piano department, which has been well stocked with attract- 
ive instruments, which were built by the Everett Piano Co., 
especially for the opening of their eastern headquarters. 
These pianos embrace all the various Everett styles, and are 
made up in a variety of fancy woods. Mr. George J. Dowl- 
ing travels from here for the wholesale eastern trade of the 
Everett Piano Co. 

The wareroom is neatly decorated,and presents an inviting 
appearance. On the second floor are the sheet music and 
small merchandise departments of the John Church Com- 
pany, which have been handled for the past ten years at No. 
13 East Sixteenth street. These separate departments will 
continue under the management of Mr. A. F. Adams. 

CULTIVATING MEMORY. 

yo can cultivate your memory just as you can cultivate 

your muscle, and it will improve steadily up to a certain 
point. The science of memories, as it is called, has recently 
been studied anew in Europe, where some surprising results 
have been achieved in the experiments that were tried. It 
has been found, for instance, that a man who had a poor 
memory from youth was enabled to so strengthen his mind 
by assiduous cultivation that he could, without the slight- 
est apparent trouble, recall minute facts, giving dates and 
names. He could recite whole passages, word for word, 
after reading a book. 

A French scientist, however, has pointed out that this is 
done at the expense of the other intellectual powers, and 
that the whole of the man’s mental energy had been di- 
verted to a single channel. He was so busy remembering 
dates and names in history that he forgot his dinner. It has 
also been claimed that a memory for minute facts is culti- 
vated at the expense of the judgment, and that a due sense 
of proportion of large events rarely accompanies the recollec- 
tion of names and dates. 

Here are four fundamental facts to be borne in mind by 
those who would improve a bad memory: 

First—That our remembrance of anything depends princi- 
pally on the force, duration or iteration of attention we de- 
vote to it. 

Second—That the habit of attention increases with acts of 
attention. 

Third—That ideas are recalled by ideas which by likeness, 
contrast, or otherwise, are adapted to suggest them. 

Fourth—That the faculty of remembering is strengthened 
by efforts of remembering. 

Some men have a remarkable memory for names; others 
can as readily recall dates or numbers. There are others who 
can neither recall names nor dates, but who never forget a 
face.—DNew York Journal. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


** Cottece Soncs.” Thomas G. Shepard, who has been musical instructor 
of the Yale Glee Club since 1873, has lately compiled and edited a book of 
college songs and glees. The book is published in two editions, one for the 
use of male voices and the other for mixed voices. The edition for male voices 
has the special feature of an ‘‘ humming ” accompaniment to every song that 
has a solo part; each edition has piano accompaniment to every song. The 
purpose’ of the book is to offer a collection of strictly college songs and to pre- 
sent them so arranged as to make them as available as possible for all classes 
of singers. It will be found to contain many good songs that have never be- 
fore been published, and also to have grouped together those that have been 
heretofore scattered in various other collections 

Both editions contain the same songs, including most of the best songs sung 
by the Glee Club during the long time it has been under Mr. Shepard’s man- 
agement, and so will prove of much interest to graduates and undergraduates 
alike. 


The March Century is to be an ‘‘ Inauguration Number,” devoted especially 
to articles on life in the White House and at the Capital, illustrated with a 
great number of interesting pictures, including two new portraits of Major Mc- 
Kinley and one of President Cleveland at his desk—all from photographs taken 
especially for The Century. A large*edition will be printed. The interest in 
The Century’s serials, ‘‘ Campaigning with Grant’ and ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker,” is so great that both the January and February numbers went out of 
print almost immediately upon issue. 


Leopold Godowski, the celebrated pianist, writes as follows concerning 
Mathews’ ‘‘ Graded Materials ’’: 

** | have examined with much interest the ‘Graded Materials for Piano Stu- 
dents,’ selected from classical and modern sources and edited by Mr. W.S.B 
Mathews. The progressive arrangement, the variety of styles covered, and the 
musical intelligence displayed in the selection please me very much, and | 
take pleasure in saying that I regard it as an ideal work, of great practical value 
and deserving to be generally adopted by teachers and pupils 

Leorotp GopowskI. 
Chicago, January 26, 1897. 


** A Matrer oF TEMPERAMENT ”’ is the name of a new novel by E. Irenzeus 
Stevenson, which recently issued from the press of The American Publishers’ 
Corporation, New York. Mr. Stevenson has been long and favorably known 
as a writer of musical criticisms for Harper’s Bazar, The Independent, and 
other New York journals, and it 1s but natural to look for something ot a 
musical character in this new book. And we are not disappointed. The work 
contains many fine musical descriptions, criticisms and opinions, interwoven 
and interspersed throughout the story, The writer has a mind of great culture 
and keen discernment, and his opinions are valuable and suggestive, though 
one may not always agree with him. The story, as such, is most interesting, 
and the book as a whole valuable to the general reader as well as to the Mu- 
sician. 


PIANOS CATCH COLD. 

ALF the pianos of this country catch winter colds ex- 

actly as we do. They get hoarse, or have a cough, or a 
stiff note, or some similar complaint which can not be cured 
by home remedies, but which requires tedious and expensive 
doctoring. In order to prevent these avoidable ailments, a 
piano should be kept in a moderately warm room, where the 
temperature is even, say 60 or 70 degrees, the year round— 
not cold one day and hot the next. The instrument should 
not, however, be too near the source of heat. It should be 
kept closed, and covered with a felt cloth, when not in use, 
particularly in frosty weather. Always place the piano 
against an inside wall, and a little out from It. 


COPY! COPY! 


Oe printer calls for copy to fill this space, and we sup- 
ply his demands with the following cl'pping from The 
Atlanta Presbyterian: ‘‘ We have a visitor which is always 
welcome—TuHeE Musica Visiror, a magazine of musical lit- 
erature and music. It is welcome for the sweet music which 
it furnishes monthly to be discoursed by our young people, 
and for the delightful reading on musical topics with which 
to beguile our long evenings.” 
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The degree of difficulty is represented by figures 
1 to 7; 1 representing the easiest and 7 the most diffi- 
cult. When two figures are used, as 2—4, the first has 
reference to the voice-part, and the second to the ac- 
companiment. The capital letters denote the key. 
The compass is indicated by large and small romans, 
the first letter indicating the lowest pitch, the second 
one the highest. Capitals represent pitches on the 
staff, small letters those above or below it, 


SACRED. 


Christ is Risen, (Easter.) Quartet. Women’s 
Voices. Octavo No. 1881. By O. H. Evans. E- 7. 


Bs euece sesso oe 4 Fes 8 es Cee 15e 
Crown Him. (Easter.) Hymn Anthem. Octavo 
moO. tet, By d. mR. Mate. C6. 8. css cses se 
Gloria in Excelsis in A- Fiat. Festival 
—_ Octavo No. 1864. By . Havens. A 
ee ea ce eer a ea 


Hallowed Ground. Hymn Anthem. Octavo 
No. 1863. By Dr. Geo. F, Root. E-flat. 3. . . 12¢ 


Hark! Hark! the Notes. (Easter.) Anthem. 
Octavo No, 1808. By Mrs. Carrie B. Adams. E. 4. 12c 


I stood outside the Gate. Sacred Solo for 
we ey or By Mrs. A. H. Taylor. ae. 
Wee ere Ge CS ee a hea se awh @ Oe 


Prince of Life, The. An Easter Service with 
new Songs, Recitations, and other Exercises. By 
J.R. Murray joan e 2 «ene s 


Rise, Crowned with Light. Easter Anthem 
for ‘Chorus, Bass Solo, Soprano and Countralto 
Duet. Octavo No. 1857. Words by ~— Music 
by Alexander 8. Thompson. D. 4. 25€ 


Risen Today. (Easter.) Octavo No. 1883. Words 
and Musie by C. N Havens. Gat weds% 25e 


Sabbath Eve. Hymn Anthem. Octavo No. 1862. 
ao by J. Edmeston. Music by F. W. Westhoff. 
Seb 66 whe 8 0 2 lees 12¢ 


Sing to the Lord. Easter Anthem for Chorus 
or Quartet Choir. Octavo No. 1850. By A. J. Davis 
ST nce ANG uo Ae woh <ul he ee a 20e 


Softly fades the Twilight Ra Quartet for 
Mixed Voices. Octavo No. 1871. hy . W. West- 
(SS Sarre rt ae . 8 


Son of God, The. (Kaster.) Quartet for Mixed 
Voices, with Baritone Solo. Octavo No. 1876. 
i“ by Bishop Heber. Music by N. B. Sprague. 

10¢ 


“This is the day which the Lord hath 
ade.’’ Easter Anthem. Octavo No. 1882. By 
a W. Marston. 24a eae + She 


Thus saith the peer" Easter Anthem. Oc- 
tavo No. 1877. By H. P. Danks. E-flat. 3. . . lic 


We shall join the swelling chorus. Sa- 
cred Part Song. Octavo No. 1366. Words and 
Music by C. A. Havens. F. 38........ 10 


SECULAR. 


Candy Kisses. Song. Words by Miss Kate Nave. 
Music by Barclay Walker. G. 3. bto D 50c 


Come, dearest, come, Coe for Men's 
Voices. Octavyo No. 1879. C. 3. By A. D. Duvi- 
Wd «os eae ts Cae a ee eee 8c 


Wandering Musician, The. Chorus for 
Men's Voices. Octayo No. 1878. D. 3. By A. D. 
Duvivier Teor ee 


Wood, The. (Cantate.) Chorus for Men’s Voices. 
Octavo No. 1880. B-flat. 4. By A. D. Duvivier . 3ve 


PIANO. 


Barcarolle. Op. 272, No. 2. By J. B. Duvernoy. 
Revised and fingered by Emil Liebling. G. 3. 


TS Eyes. An Easy Waltz. F. 2%. Jame 


Erl re The. By Schubert-Liszt. Revised a 
“ Edition Church.”” Gminor. 5. . 


Impromptu. Op. 113. By Gustav Merkel. Revised 
and fingered by Emil Liebling. G minor. 4. . 50c 


oe eee lk 





Medinah Temple March. By Salvatore To- 
maso. G. 50c 


Petit Valee, Op. 76, No, 3. 
wenka. C. Big... we cece ee eeee 


Souvenir de Steinbach. oo Kafka. nates 
and fingered by J. Ahrem. G. 


“Rew ringtime’s Glad ahclad G. Bachmann. 
eV 


o- ring Son (Au Printem Ww 
Kune: . Rev vise and fingered by emit ‘i iebuing. 
at. Bi 65 & 0 d:0 08 -0.6 fas, 9 < oa 


Valse Brillante. Op. 13, No.2. N. von Wilm. 
Arranged and fingered by J. Ahrem. D-flat. 4 . 75¢ 


Vr" Vidi, Vicl. Two-Step. R. B. Hall. F. 
ke 


CORNET. 


Commodore Polka, The. W. Paris Cham- 
i a ee ee a a a ee oe 2 ee 75e 


Last Night. Kjerulf. B-flat. 3..... . .20¢ 


Massa’s in the cold, cold Ground. Air 
Varie. W. Paris Chambers. G. 4 $1.00 


Monarch Polka, The, Solo or Duet. A. H. 


EE a Fr ere $1.00 
Mary of Argyle. Scotch. G. 3..... .40e 
Robin Adair. Scotch. ©. 3........ .S0e 
Serenade. Schubert. G. 3........ Se 

*CELLO. 
Serenade. W. Paris Chambers. F. 3 . We 
ORCHESTRA. 
No. 3. ‘‘ Anita.’’ (Mexican Waltzes.) Very popu- 


lar. G. D. Barnard. 
:,, ago § Cycle Queen March, The. T. P. Brooke. 
No. 42.4 Ss Galop. D. 8. Godfrey. 


No. 349. ae | in Switzerland, A. ( Descriptive.) 
lenberg. Arranged by G D. Barnard. 


No. 344. Fairy Tale Overture. 
No. 346. Grace and Beauty. Waltz Quadrille. L. 
P. Laurendeau. 

No. 354, / Pickaninnies Parade. 
=— 1 Corps de Garde March. D.8. Godfrey. 
No. 226. Prodigal March, The. ©. H. Hubbard. 

No. 345. Spinola Waltzes. G. F. Daniels. 


( Uncle poster's. me. 
No. 347.4 March.) RK. B. 
hes Siossoms of Spring Schottische. G. D. 
( Barna: 


{ Volatina mates. George MeQuaide. 
‘| Pagoda March. Two-step. G. F. Daniels. 


L. P. Laurendeau 


G. D. Barnard. 


(Hornpipe 


No.3 


= 


STRING ORCHESTRA. 


Evening Prayer. (Abendgebet.) Theodor 
Katzsch. 


Special Price-Lists for Band and Orchestra furnished 
on application. 


Catalogues and Price-Lists furnished on applica- 
tion. Any of the above, or all music, no matter 
where published, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of the marked price. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 





and fingered by Emil Liebling. G ¥ 





‘-|NEW ACTION SONGS 
|FOR SCHOOLS. < 


Published by 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 


7 BIBLE HOUSE, N. Y. 








The Chinese Umbrella. With Um- 
brella Drill . . . . .C. H. Lewis $ .s0 

The Japanese Fan. With Fan Drill. 
A. L. Cowley .50 
C.H. Lewis .s50 

(For boys). 
P, Jackman .50 


The Milkmaids 
The Merry Drummers. 


The Merry Youngsters. (For boys). 
T. E. Scott § .25 
The Young Musician. (For boys). 


Fr. Rosier .30 
We Are Jolly Blacksmiths. (For 
boys) . ~..-.J. Wiegand 4 
The Tinker’s Song. "(For boys). 
J. Weigand «50 





Send for our catalogue of 
OCTAVO, SACRED, AND SECULAR CHO- 
RUSES AND ORGAN MUSIC. 


PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


By CARYL FLORIO. 
The most comprehensive work on Elementary Har- 
mony yet published. Price $2.00. 


KEY TO PRACTICAL HARMONY. 
For use of teachers, or, of students without a teach- 
er. Price $2.00. 
To introduce this work, the Harmony and Key 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.75 for the present. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
CoPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 8508 ¢2. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tT REMEMBERED : 

That on the 7th he pf conners. 0S, P. P.and G. G. 
Bliss, of the Uni Srates, have deposited in this 
Office the title of a Musical Composition, the title or 
description of which is in the following words, to 


”" ‘TIS THE HEART MAKES THE HOME, 
Trio for Soprano, Tenor, and Bass. 
Words and Music by P. P. Bliss. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 


the right whereof they claim as proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of _ yt ane Leepesting 


Copyrights. 
~“ Librarian , , - ae 
In renewal from January 22, 1897. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
CoPpYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 


No. 3504 c2. WASHINGTON, 


To wit, Be Ir REMEMBERED: 


That on the 7th day of January, 1897, P. P. and G. G. 
Bliss, of the Uni States, have deposited in this 
Office the title of a Musical Composition, the title 
or description of which is in the following words, 


to wit: 
WATCHER GRAY, 
(The Owl in the Ruin.) 
Words by Z. 8. Hills. Music by P. P. Bliss. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof they claim as proprietors, in con- 


formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 


n 
In renewal from February 19, 1897. 












SUPPLEMENT TO THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


MARCH, 1897. 
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vo tggq HALLELUJAH! CHRIST IS RISEN. 
Words selected from Wesley. Composed by ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 
With spirit. 
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Copyright 1897 by The John Church Company. 
International Copyright. 
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Rejoice, the Lord is King. 
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